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GLOBAL WAR—THE PEOPLE’S 
REVOLUTION’ 


More than World War I this is a global 
war. All Europe, Africa, and Asia are 
shaken with the terrific clashes of the United 
Nations and the Axis Powers. In the West 
the conquering power of the Axis reaches 
from the top of Norway to the Bay of 
Biscay, across the Mediterranean and north- 
ern Africa to the outposts of Alexandria, 
and from the shores of France to the plains 
of Russia across the Don to the very banks 
of the pivotal Volga. In the East, Japan 
has captured the strategic centers of China, 
has overrun Indo-China and Thailand, 
blasted Pearl Harbor, engulfed the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and reached across the northern Pa- 
cific to Alaska and the southern Pacifie to 
Australia and back again to the gates of 
India. 

Between the East Axis and the West Axis 
are both the Americas, fronting on the wide 
waters, the deep perils, and the high oppor- 
tunities of the two great oceans. America is 
in the geographie middle of this global war 
and more and more will be caught between 
its double decisive blows. The power of this 
multiple American impact gathers its force 
not only from all lands and oceans, but also 
from the air above and from underseas. 
Tanks clash on Pacific islands, near the Nile, 
, and at the bend of the Volga. Bombs fall 

1 Convocation address delivered in Chapel Hill, 
September 25, 1942, at the opening of the 149th 
session of the university. 


By 
FRANK P. GRAHAM 
PRESIDENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


in Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia, in 
the far American northwest and in the far 
European southeast. Submarines sink ships 
in all the seas, north, south, east, and west, 
in the Aretie seas and in the Indian Ocean, 
and even in the mouths of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi. All continents are in 
this war, every island is a potential outpost. 
All skies are highways of the engines of 
transport and destruction. All rivers, seas, 
and oceans of the earth are tributary to the 
floods of this global war. Its universal im- 
pact is focused everywhere, in countryside, 
town, and village, and in no village in Amer- 
ica more than in the little village of Chapel 
Hill, seat of America’s oldest state univer- 
sity and center of one of the four Navy pre- 
flight schools. The university and Pre-flight 
School are training for the military and 
naval services America’s fittest young men 
who already are carrying the fight for free- 
dom to all the seas, lands, and skies of the 
globe. 
ToTaL WAR 


This is not only a global war involving all 
continents, seas, and skies, but it is a total 
war involving all the people and all their 
industries and institutions. Five million 
casualties are already the toll of total war 
on the battlefields of Russia alone. Five 
million Chinese men, women, and children 
already have been killed. The back lines of 


science, technology, agriculture, finance, in- 
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dustry, commerce, transport, communica- 
tion, the press, the professions, government, 


education, and religion are the indispensa- 


ble support of total war. Without these 
back lines the front lines cannot move 
forward and cannot long hold the front. 


Victorious front lines are the projection of 
the total resources, health, work, efficiency, 
idealism, and morale of all the people who 


All the 


people, all the resources, all the farms, all 


occupy all the lines of total war. 
the industries, all the homes, and all the in- 
stitutions of the people are wholly involved 
in this global, total war of peoples. It is 
now clear to all that this is the people’s war, 
involving men and women, old people and 
children, white and colored, country folk 
and cits people, people in the front lines, in 


the back lines, in all lines. 
WorLD COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

World War II not only is global in ex- 

tent and total in depth but is also a world- 

wide fascist counter-revolution against the 

The 


revolution has, in part, made its appeal to 


people’s revolution. fascist counter- 
disillusioned peoples and gathered its power 
out of the failures and frustrations of free- 
The 


Political demoe- 


dom and democracy. democracies 
needed to look homeward. 
racy had become too static for modern dy- 

Western men for 
had thought that 


democracy was the measure and the inevita- 


namic economic society. 


more than a century 


ble goal of political progress. In a world in 
which men everywhere had come to aspire 
toward freedom and democracy, lately, in 
terrible disillusionment, insecurity, and 
fear, they turned to dictators and _totali- 
tarian had 
equality of suffrage but not equality of op- 


ways. Democracy provided 
portunity; the freedom to worship but not 
the right to work; the freedom of assembly 
and the right of colleetive petition but not 
the self-organization of 


freedom of 
the 
bargaining; corporate privilege but 


the 


workers and equality of collective 


not 
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agricultural parity; and political liberty 
but not social security against the hazards 
The old political liber- 
ties and social drift of a more static society 


of modern society. 


became tragically insufficient to meet the 
vast economic changes, the financial crises. 
and the deep human needs of our dynamic 
The 


rights of man needed a revised version of a 


modern society. declaration of the 
declaration of duties and social obligations 
The old bill of rights can be saved only by 
additional provisions for a new bill of rights 
as a continuation of the people’s revolution 

From denouncing the failures and frus- 
freedom and democracy the 
fascists went on in victorious power to re- 


trations of 


nounce freedom and democracy themselves 
The counter-revolution has become a global! 
and total war against civilization itself. In 
historic implications, present issues, and 
future results, this war is more revolution- 
ary than all the revolutions of history. Al! 
the revolutions of the past are accumulated 
In critical issue 
are the currents of history, whether forward 
or in reverse. The heritage of the race, 
civilization itself within the nations and in 
the world, is the high stake of this world 
revolution. The values of more than 2,000 
years are under crushing attack. For some 
2,000 years the direction of civilization has 
been forward toward the development of the 
freedom and worth of the human being, the 
dignity of human personality, the enduring 
values, humane, ethical, individual, uni- 
versal, and spiritual. The moral law of 
Hebrew faith, the idealism of Greek thought 
and art, the universality of Roman law, the 
highest aspiration of the Classical Age, the 
spiritual conception of one God and one 
great human family of all men as brothers 
and sons of God, the persistent Christian 
hope of human brotherhood reaching across 
2,000 years, are now renounced in a counter- 
revolution reaching around the earth. 

The most powerful nation in Europe and 
the most powerful nation in Asia would 


in this world revolution. 
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erush and supplant these humane, ethical, 
ndividual, universal, and spiritual aspira- 
tions with a religion of power, a eult of 
foree, a mystic blood revival of primitive 
tribalism and master-racialism. The Axis 


T 


Powers, by breaking connection with the 
historic heritage, by renouncing the hu- 
mane, ethieal, individual, universal, and 
spiritual, have thrown the gears of history 
into reverse and would push mankind back 
down into the chasm of barbarism, from 
which the people, through the ages, have 
made the slow pilgrimage east and west, 
This 


\xis New Order has in it vestiges older 


toward the hopes of a better day. 


than our ancient classical past, older in 
some events than barbarism. The burning 
of the books, the persecution and mass ex- 
pulsion of innocent, helpless people, mass 
the the 
indiseriminate massacres at Nanking and 
The 
wave of the future would engulf the best 


executions, concentration camps, 


Lidice, are reversions to barbarism. 


of the wave of the past and sweep us into 
a past back of our own ancient past, back 
The 


rootage and fruitage of more than 2,000 


even into tribal primitive savagery. 


years are deep in the soil and air of this 
struggle of ideas for the mastery of the 
world. Backward to an old barbarism or 
forward for a new humanity. Forward 
with the People’s Revolution or backward 
with the Counter-Revolution is the issue of 
the World Revolution as the 


power of this global total war. 


dynamic 


Tue PEOPLE’s REVOLUTION 


These are the large outlines within which 
the lines are not all straight and the colors 
are not all white and black. There are 
lines that are straight and lines that veer 
in directions on both sides. The Axis peo- 
ples reveal much idealism, nobility, and 
sacrifice. The democracies exhibit much of 
that is unworthy, even elements of fascism, 
master-racialism, and barbarism. Yet the 
peoples of America, Britain, China, and 
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Russia, fighting magnificently and strug- 
cling stubbornly toward a better day, the 
peoples of the democracies, conquered and 
uneonquered, with all their faults and fail- 
ures, still aspire toward the humane, the 
ethical, the individual, the universal, and 
the spiritual. The conquering Axis Powers 


have crushed or silenced their noblest 
spirits and openly renounced the humane, 
ethieal, individual, universal, and spiritual. 
They glorify war, idealize force, subjugate 
the Hebrew with 
Catholie 


and the Protestant with his freedom of mind 


his moral idealism, the 


with his universal compassion, 


and autonomy of spirit. They subjugate 
to the purposes of the fascist totalitarian 
state the parliaments and legislatures of 
the people. The parliament of the people 
is the representation, symbol, and focus of 
the 
Freedom and democracy, as chart 


freedom and democracy in modern 
world. 
ered in constitutions and expressed in par- 
liaaments, inereasingly the goal of modern 
nations, are now renounced or erushed in 
half the 


but advancing waves, freedom and democe- 


almost world. Moving in slow 
racy in constitutional parliamentary forms, 
have, since the great English Bill of Rights 
of 1689, been the potential motive force of 
a world revolution. Back of this momen- 
of the democratic 


are the dynamic powers of the Renaissance, 


tum world revolutions 


the Reformation, the Commercial Revolu- 
the 15th 16th centuries, the 
scientific revolution of the 16th and 17th 
and the revolution 


whose power engines began moving with 


tion of and 


centuries, industrial 
cumulative force in the late 18th century 
across the earth and have given a wider 
surge to the democratic movements in the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

Since 1689 the demoeratie idea, with set- 
backs and recessions, has moved irresistibly 
subduing kings and 


forward, emperors, 


privilege and reaction. Since the English 
Bill of Rights in 1689, kings of England 


and, increasingly, kings everywhere have 
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terms of the 
1689 


ruled subject to the repre- 


sentatives of the people. In was 
dramatized in large terms this revolution 
in the source and direction of power. By 
the Bill of Ruehts, by di- 


vine right from the king to the people, but 


power came not 


by constitutional right from the represen- 


tatives of the people. The divine rights of 


kings gave way to the natural rights of 


man. Milestones in the democratic move- 
ment are the Enelish Revolution of 1688, 
Revolution of 1776, the 
1789, the 


the early 


the American 
Latin- 
19th 


century, the national and democratic Euro- 


French Revolution of 


American Revolutions of 
pean revolutions of 1848 and the later 19th 
century, the Chinese and the Russian revo- 
lutions of the 20th century. 

rom deep in the 17th century to far in 
the 20th 


march of the people’s revolution has been 


century the slow but forward 


as wide as the world. In the third decade 
of the 20th century the counter-march of 
The 


and 


the fascist revolution was under way. 
Kast 


West, retreated from the issue in Manechu- 


democracies, challenged in the 
kuo, abandoned Ethiopia and Spain, and, 
in the hope of peace at any price, made a 
faithless surrender to the dictators at Mu- 
The 


moving down the slow centuries and across 


nich. democratie world revolution, 
its stirrine deeclara- 
life, 


happiness, 


the wide earth with 


tion for the natural rights of man, 


liberty, and the pursuit of 
equality, and fraternity, the consent of the 
voverned, self-determination of peoples, 
and a world to be organized and made safe 
for democracy, eame to a halt in Kurope 
Only in America the New Deal 


The 


Axis Powers were on the march in a great 


and Asia 
earried the flag of freedom forward. 
counter revolution around the earth. Then 
in 1939 the 


themselves as bearers of the People’s Revo- 


vreat democracies reasserted 
lution and came to a head on collision with 


the Fascist Counter-Revolution in a world 


eonflict of peoples, institutions, ideas, and 
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aspirations. In renouncing freedom and 
democracy, in decrying the dignity of all 
men as human beings, in glorifying race, 
force, war, and world mastery, the prophets 
of the New Order have renounced an old 
and new testament of faith which is our 
heritage and our hope. In seeking to sub- 
jugate the church, the parliament, the cor- 
poration, and the labor union, they seek 
to turn back 2,000 years of human history. 

High on Hitler’s list of the institutions 
of democracy early marked for the destruc- 
tion necessary to clear the way for the rise 
of the Nazi dictatorship were and are the 
church, the parliament, the corporation, 
and the labor union. These four institu- 
tions are the focal motive force of the four 
main chapters in the rise of human free- 
dom. The freedom of human beings to 
organize in autonomous groups has been 
won through long struggles in the fields of 
religion, polities, business, and labor. 

The power of the great Roman Empire 
struck down the unrecognized and despised 
organizations of early Christians, but the 
little congregations of lowly believers be- 
came the Church Universal, which trans- 
formed the sackable city of Rome into the 
unsackable City of God, transmitted the 
Western 
‘athedrals, founded the 


ancient learning, 
culture, built the 
universities, and despite all its faults and 
failures, with its Hebraic-Christian concep- 
tion of the brothers of men and the sons of 
God, has been for the longest period the 
beneficient organization in_ history. 


resynthesized 


most 
The chureh, in its turn of predominance, 
tried to block the rise to absolute power 
of the new autonomous nations within the 
ecclesiastical dominion. Then the new ab- 
solute national monarchies, having become 
entrenched in independent power, sought 
to check the rise to increasing power of the 
autonomous organization of the people’s 
Yet Parlia- 
ment won its struggle for collective bar- 
gaining with the king, and their written 


representatives in Parliament. 
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agreement became the English Bill of 
Rights, which, since 1689, has been the 


charter of constitutional government for 
all nations that have followed the tradi- 
tions of the English-speaking peoples. 

It was historically logical that the demo- 
of autonomous organization, 
the fields of 
polities, should become an 


eratie idea 


which achieved vietories in 
religion and 
issue in the fields of commerce and indus- 
try. The commercial and industrial revo- 
lutions created suecessively the commer- 
cial and industrial middle classes, which 
through autonomous corporations, soon es- 
tablished their dominant positions in mod- 
ern society. The rise of the corporation is 
one of the basic chapters in the rise of hu- 
man freedom. The corporations, as part of 
the commercial revolution and the rise of 
the middle class, was one of the pivots upon 
which the medieval turned to the modern 
world, helped to overthrow feudal serfdom, 
and gathered the savings of people any- 
where into the service of people every- 
The English Parliament, having 
become a stronghold of the commercial and 


where. 


industrial leaders and an instrument of 
corporate power, prohibited working men 
from organizing in behalf of better condi- 
tions of life and labor. The struggle of 
industrial workers to organize and win the 
reluctant recognition of legislative bodies, 
the courts, and the corporations, is the lat- 
est chapter in the democratic struggle of 
human beings for autonomous organization 
around a great human need. The move- 
ment of working people against heavy odds 
to win a simple share in the control of their 
own lives is one of the great human move- 
ments of the past hundred years, and is at 
the center of the struggle for freedom and 
democracy in our time. 

The right of self-organization is of the 
The little 


band of religious Pilgrims who, in seeking 


essence of historic Americanism. 


the right to organize for the worship of God 
without the consent of king or bishop, after 
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many vicissitudes in a foreign land and 
across uncharted seas, still clinging to their 
principles of piety and autonomous religi- 
ous organization, fetched up on the wintry 
shores of Massachusetts where their spiri- 
tual heroism made Plymouth Rock one of 
the foundation stones of self-government in 
America. One 


reached American shores, Sir Edwin San- 


year before the Pilgrims 
dvs led a movement in the London Com- 
pany to recognize the self-organization of 
the settlers in The 
sighted businessmen said it would ruin the 


Virginia. less. far- 
business enterprise to give these working 
men the right to share in the regulation of 
But the 


intelligent idealism of Sir Edwin Sandys 


their conditions of life and labor. 


prevailed over the fears of the more prac- 
tical-minded businessmen. Thus was born 
the first representative assembly in the New 


World. The 


mous political organization, later federated 


democratic idea of autono- 


in the American Union, whose American 
standard was first raised on the banks of 
the James River in old Virginia, still flies 
its flag high in all the Western world. The 
freedom and security of the right of all 
human beings to organize in churches, leg- 
islatures, corporations, and labor unions is 
part of the basic meaning of our American 
freedom, and is at the heart of what the war 
is all about. Hitler is out to destroy the 
freedom of America and the free basic in- 
The 
labor 


stitutions of democracy everywhere. 
struggle over the freedom of the 
union is, therefore, one of the latest epi- 
sodes in the American chapter of the rise 
The 
the 


of democracy in the modern world. 
freedom of the church, the legislature, 
corporation, the union, the press, and the 
university is at the very center of the global 
struggle between the United Nations and 
the Axis Powers. 

The origin, rise, or fall of the freedom 
of the university is a part of the rise or fall 
of the freedom of the church, the parlia- 
ment, the corporation, the labor union, and 
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the press. They go up or down together. 
The university was founded by the church, 
chartered by the parliament, organized as a 
corporation, and is today buttressed in 
function and freedom by the press, the labor 
union, and all free co-operative societies. 
All share in the life the 


university of the people. The university of 


and purpose ot 
the people is a strategic center of total war, 
a stake in the world revolution, and a front 
line of the freedom and democracy now in 


peril across the earth. The university, as 


FRANCIS W. PARKER: “FATHER 
OF THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM” 


Tne vear, 1875, marks a significant date 
in the history of American education. It 
was in this year that Francis W. Parker 
began his epoch-making work as superin- 
tendent of schools, Quincy, Massachusetts. 
It was here that the beloved iconoclast 
identified education with progress and hu- 
with tradition and 
With the success of the Quiney 
the Activity 


phasizing the child as the center of all 


manity rather than 
knowledge 
experiment, Movement, em- 
learning, was definitely launched in Amer- 
ican edueation. 
the 


the trainine of 


whose chief task 


Feeling need for 


artist-teachers would be 
the personality-building of the young, Colo- 
nel Parker was glad to become the principal 
of the Cook County Normal School at Chi- 
cago. At this institution, covering a period 
of fifteen vears, the activist sueceeded in 
realizing his objective in spite of reaction- 
ary forees. In an age when many com- 
munities accepted ‘‘ political pull’’ as one of 
the prerequisites in obtaining a teaching 
denounced 


Parker this 


child 


job, vehemently 


**spoils system’’ as detrimental to 
evrowth and teacher-training. 


It was only when he realized that his 


remaining days in which to accomplish his 
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the historic guardian of the cultural heri- 
tage, as the frontier of free inquiry, as the 
agency of the commonwealth in serving all 
the needs of the people, as the creative cen- 
ter of youthful development and _ hopes, 
humane, ethical, individual, universal, and 
spiritual, is a synthesis of the issues for 
which the youth of America fight. The uni- 
versity of the people is an outpost against 
the ecounter-revolution, a foeus of eiviliza- 
tion, and a chief stake of this revolutionary, 
total, global war. 


By 
EDWARD DANGLER 


BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


creat work of democratizing the school were 
limited that Parker accepted Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine’s offer to establish a private teacher- 
training institution. Thus the Chicago 
Institute of Pedagogy, dedicated to the 
training of artist-teachers, was born. 
Within a short time this institution became 
an integral part of the newly organized 
Sehool of Education of the University of 
Chicago. 

The dynamics of Colonel Parker’s per- 
sonality may be found in the manifold fac- 
tors that moulded his fundamental philos- 
ophy. Against a background of an early 
acquaintance with the Bible and other lit- 
erary masterpieces, an enriched experience 
with nature, an ever-mingling association 
with other human beings, one must add the 
influence of German and American Tran- 
scendentalism which played a most signifi- 
eant part in coloring the activist’s Welt- 


anschauung. In particular, Ralph Waldo 


ce 


Emerson, characterized by Parker as ‘‘our 
greatest American philosopher,’’ affected 


the thinking of the one destined to be called 
the ‘‘Father of the Activity Movement.’”’ 
On the educational side Parker developed 
a philosophy that reflected some of the best 
features in the theories and practices of 
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(‘omenius, Pestalozzi, Hewrbart, Froebel, 
iesterweg, Delsarte, Mann, and Barnard. 
Many of the theoretical educational niceties 
idvocated by these reformers were reduced 
to workable forms in the classroom by Colo- 
nel Parker. To eall him the greatest prag- 
matist in the history of education would not 


be a gross exaggeration. 


In the life and teachings of Christ, 
Parker saw the ideal teacher. In the 


Sermon on the Mount the educator felt that 
the supreme objective of education had 
been enunciated. The Great Teacher’s in- 
sistence upon the cultivation of the altru- 
istic motive with its emphasis on ‘‘man’s 
lumanity to man’’ appealed to the Quiney 
innovator. 

A love for mankind and God developed 
in Parker a faith in childhood. Democracy 
in education was a reality and not merely 
a theory in his educational philosophy since 
it reflected his own personality and beliefs. 
This ‘‘pragmatie’’ idealist demanded action 
as well as reflection. Turning the school 
into a democratic community was typical 
of his personality. This insistence upon 
democracy in education for all phases of 
school life was Parker’s crowning achieve- 
ment. 

In democratizing the school for pupil 
and teacher alike, he advocated an informal 
atmosphere of learning. Under such a con- 
dition, mutual interests could be developed 
more freely. He had little faith in dictator- 
ship as a method to be employed in the 
educative process. 

Parker’s educational philosophy empha- 
sized the child as the center of all learning; 
subject areas became means rather than 
ends in themselves. Even the three R’s 
were not to be taught separately, but as 
part of other activities of the curriculum. 
By employing an activity approach to 
learning, by linking the school with the 
outside environment through field trips and 
other directed observations, by enriching 
the curriculum with new subject matter, 
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by establishing a school library and mu- 
seum, by having democratic classroom pro- 
cedures, by utilizing the different modes of 
expression, by emphasizing child growth 
rather than the acquisition of knowledge, 
and by showing that learning may easily 
become an adventure, Parker gave expres- 
sion to his educational doctrine, the theory 
of concentration, which may be considered 
the first definite statement underlying the 
philosophy of the Activity Movement in 
America. 

In measuring the consequences of Park- 
er’s educational philosophy, one has to 
recall again the Quincy Movement, the first 
widespread manifestation of Progressive 
The lab 


oratories of Quincey demonstrated to thou- 


education in the United States. 


sands of educators who visited his schools 
the efficacy of applying humane principles 
to the work of the school. The Copernican 


revolution in American edueation was 


started by Colonel Parker, the ‘“‘prag- 
idealist. 
Realizing that 


methods, which aimed to liberate the child, 


b 


matic’ 
his newer pedagogical 
demanded a superior teaching personnel, 
Parker turned his attention to the training 
of artist-teachers. From 1883 to his death 
in 1902, he pursued this objective with 
every ounce of his energy against great 
Such Flora J. 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, Harriet T. B. 
Atwood, Arthur H. and James F. Chamber- 
lain, Perry Dunlap Smith, Sarah E. Gris- 
wold, James E. McDade, Elsie Wygant, and 
Black attest to his success in de- 


odds. teachers as Cooke, 


Jessie E. 
veloping unique teaching personalities. 

As lecturer, writer, and teacher of teach- 
ers, Colonel Parker’s unbridled denuncia- 
tion of quantity-teaching which ignored the 
principle of individual differences was a 
positive force in bringing about reforms in 
American education. The basic principles 
that characterize the activity school of to- 
day were in practice at the Cook County 
School, at the Institute, 


Normal Chicago 
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Vlae 


at the Francis W. Parker School, and at the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago. 

Leaders in education and in other fields 
of human activity have written most con- 
vincing testimonials to Parker’s educational 
leadership. Incidentally, his greatest critie, 

Villiam T. Harris, approved of nine tenths 
of the activist’s pedagogical practices. 
Among those who appreciated Parker’s edu- 
cational work at Chicago were G. Stanley 
Hall, Nicholas Murray Butler, Charles W. 
Eliot, William Rainey Harper, Andrew S. 
Draper, John Dewey, the Right Reverend 
John Lancaster Spalding, Albert E. Win- 
ship, and James L. Hughes. 

The extent of the results of Parker’s edu- 
cational philosophy becomes apparent when 
one realizes how many teachers have been 
influenced 


directly and indirectly by his 


followers. Statements by his teachers and 
students bear witness to this fact. These 
individuals, in turn, have conveyed to oth- 
ers the principles of the great humanitarian. 
At least ten 

the 


outstanding ‘‘experimental’’ 
United 


some indebtedness to the edueational philos- 


schools in States acknowledge 


ophy of Francis Wayland Parker. These 
are the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago ; 
the Francis W. Parker School, San Diego; 
the Francis W. Parker School, Los Angeles ; 
Hieh 


School, 


Hessian 
Hills (N. Y.); 
Edeewood (Conn.) ; 
Winnetka (IIl.) public schools; Sunset Hill 
School, Kansas City (Mo.); Ojai Valley 
(Calif.) Sehool; and the North Shore 
Country Day School, Winnetka. 


Thanks to the work of many of Colonel 


Shady School, Cambridge; 
Croton-on Hudson 


School, Greenwich 


Parker’s teachers and students, the process 


of emancipating the child and the teacher 
Both Flora 
J. Cooke and Carleton W. Washburne, as 
active members of the Progressive Eduea- 
to the 
promotion of the principle of educational 
Katharine Taylor (Shady Hill 


has steadily gained momentum. 


tion Association, have contributed 


freedom. 
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School), Elizabeth Moos (Hessian Hills 
School), and Perry Dunlap Smith (North 
Shore Country Day School), members of 
the second generation tracing their educa- 
tional theories and practices to Parker, are 
actively engaged in their respective schools 
in demonstrating that the doctrine of de- 
mocracy in education is not only desirable 
but also workable. 

Colonel Parker’s educational philosophy 
should not be considered as a finished sys- 
tem; it is rather a living instrument whose 
eternal task is that of liberating the human 
spirit. ‘*‘Everything to help and nothing 
to hinder,’’ one of Parker’s many slogans 
in educating the child, has become a guiding 
light for thousands of teachers. Perhaps, 


with a fuller appreciation of this 


ereat 
moulder of human beines and with the 
doubled efforts of his followers, an educa- 
tional philosophy, based upon a more com- 
plete development of man’s nature, spiri- 
tual as well as physical and mental, will 
find a universal place in our school system. 

At the present time, the acknowledged 
leader of Progressive education in America 
is John Dewey, who has in many respects 
followed the path of Colonel Parker in in- 
sisting upon democratic procedures in the 
work of education. The two Chicago edu- 
eators indorsed each other’s pedagogical 
However, their ac- 
quaintanceship, Dr. Dewey was more the 


principles. during 
theorist and Parker more the practitioner 
A careful study 
shows an amazing agreement in educational 
At- 


tempts were successfully made by each to 


of the newer methodology. 
practice between these two activists. 


develop the personality of the child, to 
bring the school into closer relationship with 
the community, to provide for individual 
differences, to introduce subject matter of 
real significance to the child, to follow an 
activity approach in learning, to make the 
rather 


educative adventure 


than a drudgery, to create an informal at- 


process an 


mosphere for pupil and teacher alike, to 
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encourage industrial education, and to 
turn the school into a miniature democratic 
community. 

As a result of Dr. Dewey’s educational 
philosophy, and this is especially true 
among his greatest followers, Progressive 
edueation in recent years has identified 
itself with pragmatism. One of these lead- 
ers recently stated: 

As to idealism or realism, I am personally un- 
able to make my peace with them. I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible to formulate an acceptable 
philosophy of democracy on any such basis as these 
philosophies provide. Progressive education must 
go pragmatic if it is to have a future.! 

To the present writer such a statement 
seems to be most undemocratic, since does 
not democracy seek to harmonize divergent 
ideas and forees for the purpose of uplift- 
ing humanity ? 

The truly progressive edueator should 
recognize and evaluate the contributions 
' all philosophies—idealism, pragmatism, 
realism, naturalism. Perhaps, then, chil- 
dren will learn from their teachers that 
there are different points of view and dif- 
ferent methods of attacking and solving 
fundamental issues of life. Opportunity 
should be presented to teachers to select, 
rather than to be indoctrinated with, one 
or another of these philosophies. This 
should be one of the guiding principles of 
any school organization that prides itself 
on being democratic. 

The European activist, Adolph Ferriére, 
director of the International League for the 
New Education, has pointed out to the 
writer in a letter that an acceptable philos- 
ophy of demoeraey does not necessarily rest 
upon a pragmatic basis, and that he does 
not see why there should be any inecompati- 
bility among a directed pragmatism, a 
healthy idealism, and a sane realism.” 

In a most scholarly manner, Rupert C. 

1B. H. Bode to E. Dangler, March 27, 1939, 
E. Dangler, MSS. 

2A. Ferriére to E. Dangler, April 22, 1939, E. 
Dangler, MSS. 
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Lodge, an authority on comparative philos- 
ophy, in answer to the writer’s query 
whether ‘‘the only acceptable philosophy of 
democracy is pramatism,’’ has indieated 
clearly that such idealists as Plato, Leibniz, 
Kant, Bosanquet, and Royce, and such real- 
ists as Hume, Hobhouse, and Russell, have 
contributed substantially to the democratic 
concept of lfe.® 

It is an indisputable fact that some of the 
vreatest contributors to educational prog- 
ress in the past were idealists and realists 
as well as pragmatists. However, at the 
present time, the foremost promoters of 
Progressive education are pragmatists and 
idealists. Concerning those who are fol- 
lowing the tradition of idealism, which 
played so prominent a role in Parker’s 
thinking, special mention should be made 
of Stanwood Cobb, one of the founders of 
the Progressive Education Association, now 
headmaster of the Chevy Chase Country 
School; of William E. Hocking, professor 
of philosophy, Harvard University, who 
with the aid of his wife established the 
Shady Hill School, one of the best known 
Progressive schools in the country; and of 
Henry Neumann, leader of the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture, who has spon- 
sored the newer methodology for many 
vears. Furthermore, there are thousands 
of classroom teachers that are idealists in 
their fundamental philosophy and_ prag- 
matists in their educational practices. For 
these Colonel Parker more than any other 
single American educator symbolizes that 
demoeratie principle which endeavors to 
harmonize intelligently material and spiri- 
tual needs. 

Let us welcome out of the past, the Abra- 
ham Lincoln of Edueation, Francis Way- 
land Parker, who through humanitarian 
devotion, practical teaching, scientific meth- 
ods, and divine inspiration emancipated 
the American child from the shackles of 

3R. C. Lodge to E. Dangler, April 14, 1939, E. 
Dangler, MSS. 
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drudgery and outworn traditional prac- 


tices. Let us pay tribute to a great Amer- 
ican teacher whose dynamie personality 
and educational philosophy deserve a 


warm place in the hearts of educators every- 


where—one who, in the words of Robert 


Browning, 


Events... 
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. never turned his back but marched breast 

forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though rights were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

fall to baffled 


better, 


Held we rise, are to fight 


Sleep to wake. 
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THE 78TH CONVOCATION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 

16, in Chancellors Hall, State 


Kdueation Building, Albany, the inauguration 


On October 


of George D. Stoddard as fourth president ot 
the University of the State of New York and 
fifth Commissioner of Edueation was the high- 
light of the 7Sth convoeation of the university, 


the theme of which was “Education in a Day of 


Crisis.” Addresses were given by George F. 


Zook, pre ident, ACK, who spoke on “Kduea- 
and the War” Hf. Leh- 


man, representing the State of York; and 


- Governor Herbert 
New 
Dr. Stoddard, who after his presentation by 
William J. Wallin, Board of 


Regents, the Among 


tion 


vice-chaneel 


lor, 
address. 


rave inaugural 


those bringing greetings to Dr. Stoddard from 


other schools and other edueational groups 
were: David G. Allen, president, New York 
State Association of Seeondary School Prin- 
cipals; Clyde P. Wells, past president, Couneil 


of School Superintendents; John E. Wade, su- 
New York City; the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph V. S. Me- 
superintendent of parochial schools, 
(N. Y.); John W. Dodd, president, 
New York State Teachers Association; Harry 
Woodburn New York Uni- 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
sioner of Edueation; Virgil M. Hancher, presi- 
Iowa; Walter A. 
sup, president, Carnegie Corporation of New 
York; and Walter F. Downey, Charles H. EI- 
liott, Francis B. Haas, and Alonzo G. Grace, 


perintendent ol schools, 
Cl ney ° 


Brooklyn 


Chase, chancellor, 
versity ; Commis- 


dent, State University of Jes- 


state commissioners of edueation for Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Conneeti- 
cut, respectively. 

On October 17, Owen D. Young presiding, : 


bel 


The 


conference on higher edueation was held. 


theme of the morning session was “The W 
Program and Higher Edueation in New York 
State’; that of the afternoon, “The Long Ter 
for Higher Edueation in New York State.” 
The leaders were Dixon Ryan Fox, president, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), in the 
morning, and Edmund E. Day, president, Cor 
nell University, in the afternoon. 


PRINCETON JOINS HARVARD IN 
ABOLISHING COMMERCIAL 
TUTORING 

By recent faculty action Princeton Univer 
sity, following the lead of Harvard in 1939, has 
banned commercial tutoring, which has been 
under censure for some time, and initiated 
new program to deal with the students’ “schol 
astice difficulties.” 

A more scientifie approach to the individual 
case of a student who turns to a tutor for help, 
an analysis of the cause of his delinquency, and 
the proper remedial measures to correct what 
ever handicap exists will be the line of action 
under the new system. Editorials appearing in 
the Daily Princetonian as early as last spring 
began the crusade against commercial tutor 
ing, which spurred the Undergraduate Council 
to recommend, “with qualified exceptions, the 


”’ 


abolition of tutoring,’ and, in June the fac 
ulty directed its Committee on Examinations 
and Standing to formulate the program now 
adopted. 

In announcing the faculty’s decision, Harold 


W. Dodds, president of the university, said: 


In all its considerations, the committee was gov 
erned by the principle that any action forbidding 
commercial tutoring must be accompanied by pro 
visions which will make available competent tutor- 
ing in cases where tutoring is justifiable. .. . 

There must be available an authorized tutoring 
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-iee so directed as to emphasize proper methods 


study rather than mere cramming. 
It may develop that the student does not need 
ing, but that his difficulty is based on faulty 
hits of reading. Or his trouble may be lack of 
ner motivation. Wise counsel of the sort known 
vocational guidance may arouse a student’s am- 
on and direct his efforts toward a definite goal 
d so give heightened significance to the liberal 
dy in which he is at the moment engaged. 
{ Committee on Scholastie Guidanee, the 
embers of whieh are Robert K. Root, dean of 
the faculty, Burnham N. Dell, dean of freshmen, 
\lbert Van Erden, assistant professor of Ger- 
an, and Dr. J. Kendall Wallis, of the medical 
taff, was appointed to implement the new pro- 
am. It will be the responsibility of the com- 
ittee to direet remedial-reading and vocational- 
uidance programs already functioning and to 
establish a panel of “authorized tutors,’’ who 
will be chosen from those recommended by the 
chairmen of the various departments of the uni- 
versity and will consist of faculty members, 
heretofore forbidden to engage in remunerative 
ring, and “younger members of the teach- 
ing staff, graduate students, and specially quali- 
tied upperelassmen.” An undergraduate seek- 
ing help must obtain the permission of the ecom- 
mittee before registering with a tutor. A small 
fee will be charged those able to pay, but “the 
fee will be remitted in whole or in part to those 
students who are working their way through 


college.” 


HIGH-SCHOOL SCIENCE CLUBS PRE- 
PARE FOR SERVICE 

AccorDING to an announcement by Watson 
Davis, director, Science Service, this organiza- 
tion, which sponsors Science Clubs of America, 
has arranged to affiliate any club in “America’s 
secondary schools, public, private, or parochial,” 
with the SCA. The avowed purpose is to 
popularize activities of a scientifie nature and 
prepare young students for “useful roles in 
’ No fees are required. Being 
somewhat in the nature of a hobby and receiving 


war and peace.’ 


trom SCA such inspirational helps as charter 
and membership ecards, books, sponsor guides, 
posters, insignia, et cetera, many high-school 
clubs are responding with enthusiasm to the op- 
portunity to develop “scientific and technical 
ability” among the students. 
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The program of the current year is designed 
“to implement the technical phases” of the High 
School Victory Corps sponsored by the govern 
ment. Another of its activities is the Seeond 
Annual Seience Talent Seareh for awards ag- 
eregating $11,000 in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, a nation-wide search in’ which 
high-school seniors will participate. 

More than a thousand clubs have been or 
ganized, to which more than 30,000 boys and 
girls belong. Each club has a sponsor in the 
school, generally a science teacher who is able to 
use the material furnished by SCA to the best 
advantage and to secure for the club the greatest 
benefit from scientific institutions, museums, and 
local newspapers co-operating with Science Ser 
vice, 

SCA has its headquarters in the Science Ser 
vice Building, 1719 N Street, NW, Washington 
(D. C.), from which further information may be 


obtained. 


THE ALA ALLIES ITSELF WITH THE 
Owl 

A RELEASE to SCHOOL AND Society from the 
American Library Association announces that 
“libraries have found their wartime job.” It is 
involved in the policy adopted by the associa 
tion in June of this year to the effect that li 
braries, through the presentation of faets and 
ideas, enable their readers to do their own think 
ing and form intelligent opinions about “(1) 
winning the war; (2) planning for postwar 
America; (3) planning for the postwar world.” 

This policy changes the emphasis from the 
mere giving out of war information—a service 
which will not be discontinued—to indicating 
“the issues and problems about which every citi 
zen should have opinions.” The wartime com- 
mission of the U. S. Office of Edueation has 
commended the program, and the OWI has 
“ereated a Library Liaison Unit to interpret 
OWL to libraries and libraries to OWI.” 

The ALA Bulletin for October contains in 
outline a plan by which “to weld all libraries 
into an active force behind the war program” 
and under the title, “This is Our War,” lists 
appropriate readings. 

The release coneludes: 


Libraries of all kinds, state library agencies, and 


state and regional library associations are joining 
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{LA in promoting this program. In sev- 
eral sta regional meetings are taking the place 
of am t é onferences, so that librarians may 
conveniently meet to k about ways of putting the 
rp m » opera n i th cal community. 
In Washington (D. C.), on September 25-26, OWI 
and ALA collaborated in an institute on war prob- 
ms for lib ! n tl irea. Other such insti 
{ sare planned for librarians in other sections of 
count. 
WPB HAS LONG ARMS 
IN the country-wide effort to prevent shut 
downs in iron and steel furnaces, the Salvage 


Branch of the Conservation Division, War Pro- 


duction Board, leaves no stone unturned to 
reach its objectives. P. C. Cabot, deputy chief 
of the division, in “The Salvage Story,” outlines 
the plan whereby the assistance of every man, 


woman, and child becomes lnportant In the im 


ediate collection of s« rap Lor reconversion into 
nent.” 
The problem of WPB is being approached in 


through (1) the Industrial Sal- 


“urgently needed arma} 


Pour directions 
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(2) the General Salvage See 


tion; (3) the Special Projects Salvage Section: 


vage Sections; 
and (4) the Automobile Graveyard Section. 
Of these sections, the General Salvage See 
tion, which extends to every farm in the nation 
and, through the children and teachers of al] 
to 


home, has established local committees charged 


elementary and secondary schools, ever) 
with the duty of reaching not only the house 
holds but the small places of business, such as 
retail stores, garages, and so on, in every com 
munity. In the work, school children, with thi 
help of their teachers and county editors, can be 
of vital assistance in collecting useless and un 


The 


establishments 


sightly scrap material for war purposes. 


premises about small country 
will have a thriftier and more attractive ap 
pearance, and, furthermore, the joy of accom- 
plishment is far better for the minds of school 
children than a sense of defeat in having no 
part in the feverish activity of the nation in 


wartime. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
EK. D. Heap, the First 


Church, Houston (Tex.), who was appointed 


pastor ot 


Baptist 
Southwestern Baptist Theologieal 
Hill, the 


Searborough in July, has 


president, 


(Seminary Tex.), 


of L. R. 


assumed the duties of his new post. 


seminary upon 
resignation 


now 


Francis D. HAINES, dean of Jo1se 


(Idaho) 


acting president, during the absence of Kugene 


men, 


Junior College, has been appointed 


B. Chatfee, who is serving with the Intelligence 


Division of the Navy. 


Cuartes D. Yates, vice-president and di- 
Modesto (Calif.) 
College, is acting president in the absence of 
Dwight C. 


rector of guidance, Junior 
Baker, who has been commissioned 
a lieutenant commander in the office of Naval 


Ofticer Proeurement. 


Rosert C. Cook, professor of edueation and 
director of the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, has been appointed dean, 


School of Edueation at the university, sueceed- 


ing F. E. Farquear, who is now chairman of 
the department of education, College of Mines 


R. H. Gillespie 


sueceeds Dr. Cook as director of the high school. 


and Metallurgy, El Paso, Tex. 


ArtTuurR G. Coons, professor of economics 


and director of graduate studies, Claremont 
(Calit.) College, sueceeds Robert G. Cleland as 
dean of the faeulty, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. Dr. Cleland has relinquished his ad- 
ministrative duties in order to devote his entire 


time to teaching and research at the college. 


CLARENCE D. L. Ropp, professor of chemistry, 
who has been on the staff since 1928, has been 
appointed dean of instruction, Junior College 
of Connecticut, Bridgeport. 


Guapys I. TrevirHIcK has been named di- 
rector, Lux College (San Francisco), to sueceed 
Ward Austin, whose appointment as vice-prin- 
cipal, Marin Junior College (Kentfield, Calif.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 20. 
Lux College is the new name for the former 
Institute, a change that was 


Lux Technical 


effected when the decision was made to empha- 





9) 
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work 


work of high-school grade. 


-jve junior-college and discontinue all 


Roperts has been named acting dean, 
(Little Roek, Ark.), 


a vear’s leave of absence given to Wil 


Dy Ur 
Dunbar Junior College 
aqauring 
linm H. Martin for study under a General Edu 


eation Board fellowship. 


Risina L. Morrow, associate professor of 


history and government, has been appointed 

ting dean, College of Arts and Seiences, Uni- 
versity of Maine, to replace Joseph M. Murray, 
who is on active duty with the Army Air Forces. 
{mong recent appointments to the staff are: 
Jeannette EK. Stearns, to the department of 
home economics; Grace Tucker, assistant pro- 
Howard R. Smith, 
Huddilston in the art de 
Richard B. John J. 


Murphy, to the department of physics; Morris 


fessor of home economics; 
Who replaces ae H. 
partment ; Learnard and 
Leon Kales, to the department of mathematies. 
Margaret K. Nesbitt has been promoted from 
istant professor to an associate protessor- 
ip in home economics; Maynard F. Jordan, 
ssociate protessor, toa professorship in mathe- 
atles; Benjamin R. Speicher, associate pro- 
fessor, has been named acting head of the de- 


partment ot zoology. 


I'REDERICK A, GODLEY, associate professor of 
architecture, Yale University, has been named 
master of Timothy Dwight College in conjune- 
tion with his promotion to a full professorship. 
four members of the faculty have received pro- 
John C. 
Pope, Englsh; Herbert W. Best, mechanical 


motions to associate professorships : 


engineering; Fred J. Beck, Jr., electrical engi- 
neering; and Harding Bliss, chemical engineer- 
ing. Robert M. 


professor of 


3rick has been named assistant 
Child, 
Cornelius 


metallurgy and Irvin L. 


assistant professor of psychology. 
I’. Kruse has been appointed visiting professor 
of the philosophy of religion and Chester I. 
William W. 


Peter has been appointed associate professor in 


Bliss will be lecturer in biometry. 


public health for the current year. 


Francis L. Draa, assistant chief of the divi- 
sion of elementary education, California State 
Department of Publie Instruction, has been ap- 
pointed director of teacher training and prin- 
cipal of the elementary school, Humboldt State 
College (Areata, Calif.), to sueceed Vernon O. 
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Tolle, whose appointment at the University of 
Redlands was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 


September 12. 


Oris C. AMIS, and 
Michigan College ot 


(Kalamazoo), has been appointed 


professor of education 
rural education, Western 
Education 
head ot the department of edueation and di 
rector of Union College, 


extension, Barbour 


ville, Ky. 
WALTER H. 

health service and the division of 

Stantord 


Brown, director of university 
informational 
hygiene, University, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the department ot hygiene, 


University of California, Berkeley. 


K. L. 


extension service of 


Rirrer has been transferred from the 
Teachers Col 


lege (Cedar Falls) to serve as director of rural 


lowa State 
school apprentice teaching in the newly ex 


panded rural-education program of the college. 


JEWELL Ross Davis, former secretary of pub 
licity, Central Missouri State Teachers College 
I 


State 


(Warrensburg), has been appointed director « 
Northwest Missouri 
Mrs. 
serving as president of the Missouri Women’s 
On November 


14, she will preside at a joint luncheon meeting 


public relations, 


Teachers College, Maryville. Davis 1s also 


Press Club for the second year. 


of the club and the Missouri Press Association 


in St. Louis. 


Puiny H. Powers, chairman of the depart 
ment of administration and supervision, New 
York University, has been named director of 
off-campus programs for the School of Eduea 
tion. E. George Payne, dean of the school, be 
lieves that, “in these times of restricted travel 
and added responsibilities for all school people 

. off campus programs may be of great ser 


vice to the sehools. 


CHESTER RUSSELL, associate professor of elee- 
trical engineering, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology (Houghton), has been named 
acting head of the department in the absence 
of George W. Swenson, who is serving as a 
special consultant and operational analyst for 
Nicholas 


has taken over the work formerly done by Pro 


the Army Air Forces. Kaiser, Jr., 
fessor Swenson for the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training program in the 
Upper Peninsula. 
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AMONG new appointments at Tulane Univer- 
sity are the following. In the College of Arts 
and Sciences: Jose Vasquez Amaral, formerly 
a professor in the National Preparatory School, 
Mexico City, visiting instructor in Spanish, 
William E. Baringer, acting assistant prolessor 
of history; John Stewart Graham, lecturer in 
medical physical education; Walter James Hor- 
ton, Billie Shive, and Kurt A. Kraus, instrue- 
tors in chemistry; Robert Francis Kellogg, 
John S. Oelkers and Urban A. Pfefferle, in- 
structors in physical education; Robert Waue- 
hope, director, Middle American Research In- 
stitute, associate professor ol anthropology ; 
and J. Adair Lyon, protessor of astronomy. In 
the College of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration: Arnold W. Johnson, professor of ae- 
counting; Ross M. Trump, associate professor 
of marketing; and Seymour J. Harris, instrue- 
tor in accounting. In Neweomb College: Agnes 
Phorson Landis, visiting associate professor of 
psychology; Rico Lebrun, visiting associate pro- 
fessor of art; Oliver O’Connor Barrett, visiting 

sistant professor of art; Alton R. Hodgkins, 
Visiting assoclate protessor of economics ; Abi- 
vail Curlee, instructor in history; and Alice 
Mae Mueller and Roberta Seng, instructors in 
physical education. In the School otf Soeial 
Work: Josephine Elizabeth Clark and Sue W. 
Spencer, assistant professors of social case 
work; Mamie Jo Gillaspie, lecturer in family 
economies; and Lennox L. Moak, leeturer in 


local government. 


SELMA HERR, whose appointment as professor 
of education and director of elementary teacher 
training, University ot New Mexico, was re- 
ported in Scuoot AND Society, February 21, 
will substitute in the courses given by L. S. 
Tireman, who is serving as field agent “for 
demonstration centers in educational institutions 
throughout the country to introduce Pan-Amer- 
ican aspects into their courses of study and 
recreation.” Dr. Tireman is working through 
the U. S. Office of Edueation. 


TEN new members have joined the staff of 
rexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), 
in many instanees to fill positions vacated by 
members who have entered the armed services. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. C. 


They are: Goding, 


commandant and professor of military science 
and taeties; Major J. H. Boulware, Captain 
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Eugene R. Knoblauch, and Lieutenant Donald 
R. Caziare, assistant professors of military sci 
ence and tactics; Lester J. Strandling, Jr., in 
structor in mechanical engineering; Jean LL 
Reid, instructor in retail management; Kathryn 
Ann Walker, instructor in secretaria! studies; 
Cecil W. Thomasson, instructor in psychology ; 
George Sasin, assistant instructor in chemistry ; 
and Caroline Fitz, cataloguer. 

Watpo E. Caruson, formerly of Montana 
State College (Bozeman), has been appointed 
to the department of chemistry, State Teachers 
College, Duluth, Minn. 


Recent Deaths 

WALTER E. von KALINOWSKI, associate pro 
fessor of modern languages, Loyola University 
(New Orleans), died, October 12. Dr. von 
Kalinowski came to the United States from 
Germany soon after World War I to become 
a citizen. He had been an instructor in Ger 
man and chemistry at St. Louis University be 
fore going to Loyola University in 1937. 

Cyrus Fisher ToLMAN, professor emeritus 
of economic geology, Stanford University, died, 
October 13, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Professor Tolman had served as professor of 
geology (1905-06) and of geology and mining 
engineering (1906-12), University of Arizona. 
He went to Stanford University in 1912 as 
associate professor of economic geology and 
became full professor in 1918, retiring in 1938. 

ELIZABETH ANTOINETTE [RWIN, director and 
trustee, Little Red Schoolhouse (New York 
City), died, October 16. Miss Irwin, whose 
early life had been spent in social-service work, 
served as psychologist (1910-32) with the Pub- 
lie Education Association. In 1921 she devel- 
oped her plans for the Little Red Schoolhouse 
which won national attention and is visited 
yearly by approximately 1,000 teachers for ob 
servation and study. 

EBeEN MumMrorp, who organized the depart- 
ment of sociology and served as its head for 
many years at Michigan State College (Kast 
Lansing), died, October 18. Professor Mum- 
ford retired in 1938. 

CLARENCE FRISBEE Ross, former dean, Alle- 
gheny College (Meadville, Pa.), died, October 
18, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. Ross 
had served the college for more than forty 
years: as principal of the preparatory school 
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1892-1902), professor of Latin (1902-35), 
registrar (1893-95, 1907-08, 1918-40), dean of 
men (1919-30), secretary of the faculty (1901- 
07, 1910-18), acting president (1924-26, 1930- 
31), vice-president (1931-39), and dean of the 
college (1918) until his partial retirement, 1940. 


Coming Events 

Tue 56th annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
“Wartime Responsibilities of the 
Land-Grant Colleges” is the theme around which 


ber 28-30. 


many general and special sessions have been 
scheduled. 

“AupIo-VisuaAL Aids in the War Effort” will 
be the theme of the sixth annual Southern Con- 
ferenee on Audio-Visual Edueation to be held 
at the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, November 
1-6. Among the speakers will be: Floyde E. 
Brooker, director, Visual Aids for War Train- 
S. Office of Education; E. E. Shumaker, 
president, Erpi Classroom Films, Ine. (New 
York City); W. L. Goette, P. K. Yonge Lab- 


University of Florida; L. C. 


ing, U. 


oratory School, 
Larson, consultant in audio-visual aids, Indiana 
University; and C. R. Reagan, edueational ad- 


viser, OWI]. 


THe Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth is sponsoring a Wartime Institute for 
Rural Youth Guidance to be held at NEA head- 
The 


institute, which is a two-day working confer- 


quarters in Washington, November 5-7. 


ence under the joint supervision of the NEA, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the U. S. 
Department of Labor, the AYC, and other fed- 
eral and national private agencies, will group 
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its discussions around the theme, “More Effee- 
Utilization of Youth as War and 
Postwar Manpower.” 


tive Rural 

A CONFERENCE on “Social Edueation in War 
time and After” will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, November 26-28, by 
the National Council for the Social Studies. 
Persons interested in attending the meetings 
may write for further information to Wilbur 
F. Murra, executive secretary otf the eouneil, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


Other Items of Interest 

For the first time in the history of its schools, 
Newfoundland made education compulsory for 
children attending elementary schools, according 
to a report in The Christian Science Monitor, 
September 11. Under the new act, which pro- 
vides free tuition, “all children seven to 13 must 
be registered and enrolled at some place of 
learning and must attend school as fully and 
regularly as possible during the entire school 
term.” Free tuition will not be given to chil 
dren “attending colleges where the elementary 


erades are also taught.” 


JAIME BENITEZ, who was recently appointed 
chancellor, University of Puerto Rico, encoun 
tered difficulty during the first week of his 
service. Enrollees in the College of Agricul 
ture and Mechanical Arts protested against the 
appointment of Joseph Axtmayer as vice-chan 
cellor and dean of the college and refused to 
attend 


Benitez suspended classes indefinitely and told 


classes. As a counter measure, Dr. 
the students to go home and reflect “with calm 
ness and serenity” over the fact that the ap 
pointment was his responsibility and not theirs. 


Shorter Papers... 





AMERICAN GREETINGS TO BRITISH 
CHILDREN 


PETER is a little fox-terrier dog belonging to 
the Finleys in Oregon. In their famous picture 
of the bear-eub, Peter has a leading part, but the 
film, “The Adventures of Peter,” gives him the 
center of the stage and shows him exploring the 
wild woods, finding a group of skunks, a badger, 
some black bears, a nest of hornets (and getting 


stung), and other interesting things. It is per 
haps the best animal film we have, equally en 
joyed by young and old. My wife and I have 
shown it to innumerable audiences, and of late 
Peter has been touring Southern California 
under the auspices of Professor Jaeger of the 
Riverside Junior College, forming part of a 
program put on to get money for British Re- 
lief. 
of money. 


In this way Peter has earned quite a lot 
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One d Colorado, we were traveling 1n a 
friend’s ear, and turned on the radio just in 
time to hear the Princess Elizabeth give her 
rst peech over. the il We were quite 
charmed, and wife said, Why not send the 
Prine Peter fil for the British children ? 
rh e did na t the following reply: 
Windsor Castle 
Dee. 6, 1940. 
) Madam 
| Queen com nds me to wl and thank you 
f ! r ri ‘3 Zul th, i to sav 
I] 1 gra sly ] sed to accept 
n I} Adver oO I whieh 
ve nad r | } d have ndly sent to the 
Princess. The Queen much appreciates you kind 
p nd Her Ma ty thinks 1 may like to 
kt t | i | shown to some of the 
CVn ( ho ha I n Tor d to leave 
{ | mibe | il i 
Yi iithf ‘A 
Signed Katharine Seymour. 
Lady-in-waiting 
With this beginning, we were encouraged to 
end other tilms, and we found that they could 
be sent without diflieults hy wav of the British 


Library of Information, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Mrs. 


American living at Southa 


Gordon Campbell, an 


nu, Warwickshire, has 


received nearly all of them, and has seen to it 


that they have been made available to the evae- 


uated children, to the schools, and to the soldiers 
and others. About nity have been sent with the 


co opel 


tion ot various froups and individuals. 


So far we know, all have got through safely. 
The Canadian Parks Department sent a good 
eries of their very popular pictures showing 


Grey Owl and the beavers. 

When we first raised the question of sending 
natural-history films to Britain, we got some 
discouraging letters from people who were sup- 
posed to know something. They supposed that 
But the 


is evident that the films are 


there was no need. from numerous 
letters received, it 
very popular indeed, and have found a place 
of their own. Recently, we have sent some 
colored films, such as Hoff’s splendid “Life-his- 
tory of the Broad-tailed Humming Bird,” and 
although such films cost a good deal of money, 


they can be shown to many thousands of peo- 


ple, and serve to create a friendly interest in 
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America. All the films referred to are 16 mm. 
silent. 

Letters began to arrive from British children, 
and they said, ‘We are studying America in 
the schools.” It seemed desirable to aid such 
studies by sending over colored picture post- 
ecards, which cost only a cent and give pleasure 
and instruction out of all proportion to the cost. 
[ should like to see each American child find 
a cent to purchase a card; perhaps eventually 
a million ecards in all can be sent. They ean be 
sent by the pound rate, or small packages as 
printed matter, for a cent and a half for two 
ounces, and the British Library of Information 
will forward them if there is any diffieulty at 
the present time about sending packages. As 
to what has actually been done: a good many 
cards have been sent over to different people, 
but The 
Christian Science Monitor, outlining the project 


some time ago I sent a brief note to 
and giving the address of Mrs. Gordon Camp 
bell as one who would receive the eards and see 
to their distribution. 
that about 


Mrs. Campbell now writes 
1,000 cards, from all over the United 
States, have been received, and that they are 
giving a great deal of pleasure. 

Other things have been and are being done; 
for example, great numbers of used postage 
stamps have been sent over, as the children like 
to collect stamps, and learn about foreign coun 
tries when doing so. 

In printed articles and speeches we are fre- 
quently urged to cultivate friendly relations be- 
tween the different countries, but the detailed 
acts of kindness count and perhaps especially 
those things which convey information, making 
it possible to imagine, in each country, what the 
other is like. 
ism should begin in childhood, and what we do 


This edueation in international- 


now will bear good fruit in the not distant 
future, provided we have the co-operation and 
interest of teachers and parents. 
T. D. A. CocKERELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER 


THE NEW CONTRIBUTOR 
WritinG in the December, 1941, Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Roland L. Warren made this statement: 
“Many scholarly authors find it necessary to get 
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their start in publishing by ‘priming the 
pump,’ ”’ that is, by financing their own publi- 
cations or “by paying alms to a scholar of high 
status for the use of his name as co-author,” 
since their contributions “could not have been 
accepted for publication elsewhere because the 
author was unknown.” 

The context of the paragraph (p. 559) from 
which these quotations are taken makes it clear 
that Mr. Warren does not have reference to the 
publication of doctor’s theses or to those tech- 
nical journals whose limited circulation makes 
it neeessary for contributors to share in publi- 
cation costs. 

To throw some light on the justice of Mr. 
Warren's assertion, which many of us have 
heard off and on all our lives, I wrote to 20 
editors asking them the following questions: 

1. Basing your judgment on the policy of your 
journal and assuming that the contributions sub- 
mitted fall within its field, to what extent is Mr. 
Warren’s statement true? 

2. To what extent, if at all, are meritorious con- 
tributions by unknown authors crowded out by less 
meritorious contributions of well-known authors? 

3. To what extent is your journal on the alert for 


worthy contributions by unknown authors? 


The 20 editors all responded. In fact, I re- 
ceived the frank statement of policy in respect 
to 24 journals because two of the editors had 
connections with two journals each and one with 
three. The journals sponsored by them fall in 
the fields of education, psychology, guidance, 
philosophy, social trends, geography, English, 
physics, and general science. 

Ten of the 20 editors expressed a distinct 
interest in new contributors and did what they 
could to encourage them; at least four expressed 
pride in having presented new and fresh con- 
tributors to their readers, and 17 stated that the 
newness of the author, as such, had no bearing 
on the acceptance or rejection of a contribution. 
This covers 19 of the 20 editors. The one 
remaining restricted his discussion to the finan- 
cial aspects involved in the publication of 
articles and books. 

In a study of this nature the meat is found 
in the letters themselves and I am therefore 
giving excerpts from 18 of the letters received. 
My quotations are restricted to those sentences 
that have a bearing on new contributors. 
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1. In physies an unknown author of a sound and 
original paper certainly does not have to ‘‘ prime 
the pump.’’ 

2. Meritorious contributions are accepted regard 
less of source. We are constantly on the alert for 
meritorious reports by unknown authors. 

3. Our selection is based on the merits and time 
liness of the manuscripts rather than on the renown 
of the author. Beginners must have their chance. 

4. We pursue a policy that shouldn’t permit any 
favoritism. ... The prestige of an author may have 
some indireet effect. I know of no direct effeet. 

5. Oceasionally in going around the country I 


discover some young man who is doing something 


good and I do my level best to get him to write 
something up for us. 
6. Our primary aim is to find the best material 


we can get regardless of who writes it. We have 
had the satisfaction of publishing the first material 
of a number of people who have since become well 
known, 

7. Meritorious contributions from unknown au 
thors are continuously and eagerly sought after. 
It is of course difficult to solicit contributions from 
unknown scholars. ... We are often ecmpelled to 
reject unsatisfactory papers by well-known men. 

8. Articles are accepted for publication wholly 
on the merits of the article and its probable use 
fulness to the readers of the Journal. Your letter 
came just as I accepted a contribution of this type. 
I do not now know anything about the author. 

9. So far as our journal is concerned the state 
ment by Mr. Warren is completely untrue. ... Most 
of the articles ... are solicited although ... many 
issues during the year contain unsolicited material 
which has won its place because of its merit. 

10. We strive in every way possible to give the 
same consideration to papers from well-known au 
thors as to those from authors that are unknown 
to us.... No paper is refused because it is crowded 
out by less meritorious contributions of well-known 
authors. 

11. The majority of articles we use are by people 
we do not know and have not heard of. It is prob 
ably true that there is a little weighting of the 
scales in favor of somebody with a reputation, but 
we are capable of turning down articles carrying 
big names; we do it. 

12. The only final criteria with us are the qual 
ity, pertinence, reader interest and timeliness of 
an article. The author is distinctly secondary. I 
believe our journal has brought out more ‘‘un 
knowns’’ than any other professional publication. 
... The chief difference between a ‘‘name’’ and 
an ‘‘unknown’’ is that the latter wants pay for 
writing. The former knows better. 
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13. As a matter of fact, a ‘‘name’’ always has 
some appeal to an editor. ... But I have published 
more articles from writers whose names I did not 
know at all than from those whose names were per- 
fectly familiar. I would rather have a good article 


bearing an unknown name than a mediocre one 


its only good fortune. 
that the 


outstanding members of the younger 


whose name is 
14. It has 
encourage the 


[ have accepted papers from graduate stu- 


been my idea Review should 


dents as well as young Ph.D.’s and I can honestly 
say that I have never rejyecte d a paper because the 
author was unknown. On the other hand, I have 


} 


had to decline to publish papers DY some of our 


best-known men. 
15. Weare glad to have contributions from estab- 


lished scholars, but we also make a particular point 


of obtaining articles from able classroom teachers, 
most of whom have done very little, if any, previous 
writing. I cannot cite statistics but I should 
stimate that from 50 to 75 per cent of ou articles 
are written by authors who are unknown even to 
others in our professional group. 

16. We are not only willing but anxious to have 
papers by unknown writers who have a fresh new 
message and who can write something that will 


genuinely contribute to the advance of education 


and to school administration. Our editorial honor- 


make absolutely no 


ariums are very small but we 
distinetion between known and unknown authors. 
It is true that occasionally an important paper 


comes from a very important man and that we do 


send a somewhat larger check in such a ease, 

17. We accept many papers sent in by per- 
sons we do not know. So far as is humanly pos- 
sible we consider only the value of the paper, its 


appropriateness for publication in this journal and 
its relation to other materials which have already 

We do 
influential 


been accepted for the current year. 


accept articles from well-known and 


writers without taking the trouble to weigh their 


Poomee « « » 
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value against the value of any other articles we 
may have under consideration at the same time. 
If Mr. X sends us an article we usually publish it. 

18. I may say that fully half of the persons 
whose contributions have been published sinee 1939 
were unknown to me either personally or by reputa- 
were received 


their first contributions 


I am always on the lookout for good 


tion when 
and accepted. 
articles from whatever source and have introduced 
fairly large number of new 


to our clientele a 


writers. . . . It is true, of course, that for our 
readers the institutional connection of an author 
has somewhat greater significance than is probably 
the case in journals of other types. I should 
say, too, that it is in the interest of the journal 
to have a certain proportion of our articles written 
I should like 


least one or two contributions of this 


by widely known persons in our field. 
to have at 
sort in each number. 

The editors quoted above represent only aca- 
demie and educational journals but there is no 
reason to think that their reactions would not be 
typical of other fields as well. The new con- 
tributor may well take heart. The fear that he 
is at a disadvantage appears to be wholly un- 
founded. If a manuscript of his is returned, 
let him re-examine it carefully before blaming 
the editor. It may be that his scholarship is still 
more immature than he realizes. 
suggestions may be available in the friendly 
counsel of a scholarly colleague. But let him 
have faith to stand on his own professional feet. 
Unless the study is really a joint product, let 
him use no name but his own. Then, if he has 
merit, the chanees are good that this merit will 


Constructive 


soon be recognized in its own right. 


W. C. RuEDIGER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





“THE DISARMAMENT 
ILLUSION” 


TATE’S 


Disarmament Illusion. By Merze Tater. 
pp. New York: The 


(Under the auspices of the Bureau 


The 
xiv + 398 
Co., 1942. 
of International Research of Harvard Univer- 

$4.00. 


Maemillan 


sity and Radeliffe College.) 
Is it an idle 
Dr. Tate in- 


Is disarmament an illusion? 


dream or a practical possibility ? 


diecates that the pre-World War movement for 
Her 
scholarly and eomprehensive analysis is the 
result of extensive European and American 
research for the Oxford B.Litt. and the Radcliffe 
Ph.D. degrees in international relations. 

“The Disarmament Illusion” is without doubt 
the least biased and the most complete of any 
study that has yet appeared on the disarmament 
Here are the underlying reasons or 


a limitation of armaments was illusory. 


problem. 
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ulterior motives for the proposals made by 
statesmen, kings, and emperors; the influence 
of economists, international jurists, novelists, 
international con- 


pacifists, societies, 


eresses and associations, and the press upon 


peace 
eovernments. Here are the intimate letters and 
private conversations on peace and disarma- 
ment of Bismarek, William II, Edward VII, 
Lord Salisbury, Sir Edward Grey, Sir John 
Fisher, Theodore Roosevelt, A. T. Mahan, and 
John Hay. Here is what happened at the 
Hague Peace Conference and behind the seenes 
in the Admiralty, War, and Foreign Offices. 
Here is the definitive story of the movement 
for a limitation of armaments to 1907, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Bureau of 
International Research of Harvard University 
and Radeliffe College. 
BeutaH M. Davis 
LIBRARIAN, 
MorGAN STATE COLLEGE, 
BALTIMORE 


“ESSAYS ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES” 


Essays on Catholic Education in the United 
States. Edited by Roy J. Dererrarr. 556 pp. 
Washington, D. C. The Catholie University 
of America Press, 1942. $4.50. 

In 1939, during the commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the Catholic 
University of America, members of the faculty 
of that institution, as part of the celebration, 
presented a series of fourteen lectures concern- 
Catholic Edueation, 
These lectures were published under the title of 
“Vital Problems in Catholic Edueation.” This 
volume constituted a valuable reference work 
and met a real need in the field. Recently, when 
the advisability of printing a second edition of 


ing various features of 


the work was considered, the decision was made 
to supplement it by a new series of essays con- 
cerned with phases of Catholie Edueation either 
not treated in the Vital Problems or presented 
there only in part. Thus came into being the 
“Essays on Catholic Edueation in the United 
States.” 

The present volume is designed to complement 
the earlier work and with it to present “a lucid 
and comprehensive view of Catholie Edueation 


at work in our land.” This volume eonsists of 
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26 essays presented under five main divisions. 
The titles of these divisions are indicative of the 


scope of the book: 1. Fundamental Principles; 


2. The Divisions of the Edueational System; 


3. The Professional Schools; 4. Some Special 
Fields; 5. Catholie Edueation within Special 
Groups. 


Within these divisions is presented a eompre- 
hensive survey of Catholie education. The entire 
field has been taken into consideration. Eduea- 
tion on the elementary, secondary, collegiate, 
and graduate levels, together with such phases 
of professional edueation as theology, teacher- 
training, law, medicine, social work, and library 
science, have been deseribed. Problems in the 
teaching of religion, in literature, in fine arts, 
in drama, and in psyehiatry and psychology are 
discussed. One very timely essay presents a plea 
for “Edueation for Patriotism.” Likewise, there 
is presented a detailed account of the interest of 
Catholie 
various agencies in such fields as the eonfra 


education and the activities of its 
ternity of Christian doetrine and rural life, as 
well as in the edueation of the Negro, the Indian, 
the blind, and the deaf. 

Nineteen of the 26 essays have extensive refer 
ence bibliographies. It seems unfortunate that 
uniformity was not observed in this respect, for 
the remaining essays would be enhanced in value 
if such material had been included. The plan 
of the essays in general is a presentation of the 
historical background of the problem or topic, 
its present status, modern trends toward its solu- 
tion, and the application of Catholie principles. 
The fact that there is remarkably little dupliea 
tion of material within the “Essays” is indicative 
of skilled editorial guidanee. Unlike the “Vital 
Problems” the authors of the “Essays” have been 
drawn, not alone from the Catholic University, 
but from other institutions as well. Eight other 
colleges and universities are represented among 
the contributors, as are several diocesan school 
systems. However, it is noteworthy that many 
of the larger Catholie universities are not rep- 
resented among the contributors. Among the 
contributors are included members of the hier- 
arehy, of the religious orders, of the seeular 
clergy, and of the laity. 

This book presents a good overview of the 
present status of Catholie education in relation 


to American life. In it the strong points of 





884 
Catholie education are emphasized, its weak- 
nesses are honestly acknowledged, and its hopes 


The 


Consequently, 


for future development are presented. 
scope of the book 1s very broad. 
many of the essays are but summaries of the 


topic under discussion. Each of these might well 


be expanded into a volume. On the whole the 


essays are written in a scholarly fashion, and 
the materials have been carefully seleeted and 
ted. The book bound. In 


a fine example of the 


vell presen ls well 


Lact, it 1s printing art. 
However, it contains no index and this, the re- 


viewer believes, is an oversight which should be 


Reborts... 
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This book should 


be on the “must” list for every Catholie educator, 


remedied in the next printing. 


and for the library of every Catholic institution 
of learning. In addition, non-Catholies too will 
find it of value both as a guide to the Catholie 
point of view on many topics and problems in 
modern edueation and as a valuable summary of 
many phases which have in the past been neg- 
lected, overlooked, and shghted by secular edu- 
cators. 
Wituiam A. KELLY 

EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF 
FORDHAM 





CHANGES IN COLLEGE ENROLL- 
MENTS, 1937-1942 


Wat is happening to college enrollments? 
Higher education has a unique contribution to 
make to the war effort and to the preparation 
for the peace More than ever before, our na- 
tion is looking to a trained personnel in time of 
crisi Ilow many are being trained? In what 
areas are they specializing? To answer these 


questions a study was made of changes in enroll- 


ments in the institutions of higher edueation of 
the State of New York for a five vear period. 
This report summarizes the outstanding find 


ll of 


flect the national pulse-beat, for 


The rise and fa college registrations re- 


from the class- 
laboratories 


rooms and eome the young people 


who provide the renewed blood a changing 
socio-economie life demands. The pattern of 
college enrollments so closely paralle ls the needs 


happens to 
the college of vita Col- 
leges in New York State have a history of al- 
The first World 
1917-18, but the 


resumed and 


of our eivilization as to make what 


1 interest to the nation. 


most 
War 


rate of acceleration was quickly 


uninterrupted growth. 


eurtailed enrollments in 


maintained until 1939, save for the temporary 
halt 1932 
and 1933. The eollege population remained sta- 


tionary during both 1939 and 1940 as a prelude 


during the two depression years of 


to the 1941 decline of 6 per cent from the pre- 


ceding year’s attendance and a further Febru- 


ary loss of 9 per cent below the autumn sta- 


tistics. 


The fluctuation in attendance of men and 
women Was approximately parallel until the fall 
of 1941, when men showed an 8-per-cent drop 
as compared with a small 2-per-cent decline in 
But the 
semester figures were a corrective to a too hasty 
that the 


women’s education much less than men, 


the registration of women. second- 


eonclusion defense was to 
affect 


for by February there was a 7-per-cent decline 


program 


in the number of women as compared with an 
ll-per-cent drop in men enrolled. Because 
women are not subjeet to military service and 
do not enter as directly into war-related indus 
tries as do their brothers, some lessening of the 
impact is to be expected, but in all proba- 
bility the other faetors drawing students from 
the campus will operate alike for men and 
women. 

What happens to the liberal-arts colleges is 
of basie concern to our future welfare; they 
are the nursery beds for the graduate profes- 
sional schools and from their ranks come the 
future doctors, dentists, social workers, chem- 
ists, economists, and sociologists to whom we 
turn for expert service. These colleges had 
grown slowly during the years when other types 
of higher education were making large strides, 
but when the tide turned they lost a smaller per- 
centage of students than many other types of 
institutions. The October, 1941, drop of 2 per 
cent was shared by less than half the 55 liberal- 
arts colleges of the state, while the 5-per-cent 
decline registered in February was only slightly 


greater than the usual midyear losses. 
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Graduate training in the liberal arts is among 
In the fall of 


1941, the minor losses were accelerated to a 13 


the more seriously affected areas. 


per-cent decline over the previous year’s figures, 
and the second semester’s total dropped another 
15 per cent below the October figures. 

which there are far fewer 
field of 


appearing in the 


Another area in 
candidates is the teacher-education. 
The loss state-supported 
schools as early as 1938 may in part be attrib- 
utable to the new regulation limiting the student 
body in any one normal school to 500, but con- 
tinued decline may be a serious threat to the 
supply of elementary-school and rural teachers. 
Of special significance is the fact that for the 
academie year, 1941-42, in the normal schools 
the percentage decrease in the number of men 
was far greater than for higher edueation in 
general, but for women it was much less than 
the total. In the fall of 1941 the 16-per-cent 
decrease in the number of men in the normal 
schools was exactly counterbalanced by a 5-per- 
cent increase in the number of women; in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, the percentage decrease in men stu- 
dents was three times the decline in women stu- 
dents. It appears lkely that, for the duration, 
teaching is more than ever the woman’s task. 

Non-state-supported teachers colleges and 
schools of education within recent years have 
enrolled nearly three times as many students as 


These 


schools reached a climactie registration of 22,189 


have the state-supported institutions. 
in 1938, followed by a 5-per-cent decline in each 
of the two sueceeding years, but the academic 
year, 1941-42, saw the rate of decrease acceler- 
ated to a 16-per-cent loss in the first semester 
and a further 12-per-cent drop at midyear. 
Many in these institutions are part-time stu- 
The 


non-compulsory nature of their studies makes 


dents pursuing work beyond requirements. 


these schools particularly vulnerable to enroll- 
ment losses when other factors compete for the 
teacher’s time. 

Schools of business marked their peak in 
1939, after which enrollment tapered off by 3 
per cent in 1940 and 8 per cent in 1941, while 
in February, 1942, all of the ten colleges re 
ported losses that totaled 19 per cent. It is 
likely that, as opportunities improved for posi- 
tions in which the degree was not a prerequisite, 
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erstwhile students responded to the challenge of 
employment. 

Law is another profession marked by large 
declines, a situation which was found in each 
of the five years of the study, until by February, 
1942, there were only half as many law students 
October, 1937. <All 


the state were seriously, though not equally, 


enrolled as in schools in 
affected by the trend away from training in the 
legal profession. 

Not all higher education presents a declining 
trend line, however. Engineering schools mir 
rored the growing importance of technical em 
phasis by the steady increase in enrollment 
through 1941. 
to remain in college offered to engineers by the 


In view of the encouragement 


government the decrease of 9 per cent in the 
February, 1942, figures must largely be attrib 
All but three of 


the 15 schools were affected, but those experi 


utable to industrial demand. 


eneing major declines appear to have been 
chiefly those metropolitan colleges that nor 
mally enroll many part-time students. 

The health services, also, show a steady if not 
large increase in students over the years of the 
study, though the numbers are still not com 
parable to the needs in this important area. 
Medieal-school enrollments have increased regu 
larly for the past five years by an annual total 
of approximately 3 per cent until there were 
in the spring of 1942 nearly 3,000 medical stu 

Accelerated programs may 
effect of 
Dentistry has 


dents in the state. 


have the desired eontinuing the in 


crease. registered consistently 
slow gains, but the decreasing number of stu 
dents in oral hygiene is far below the require 
ments. Nurse-training statistics have not been 
included in the total for higher edueation, but 
the steady increase over the period of the study 
shows that there were 30 per cent more students 
in training in 1941 than there were in 1937. 
Two areas closely related to health in which 
the fields 
The dis 


location of families incident to military service 


women make large contributions are 


of social work and home economics 


and to war-industry shifts in population have 
made the role of the trained social worker of 


continuing importance. Four schools in the 
state offering graduate training in social work 
present a checkered enrollment pattern in which 


1937 was the peak year of registration. In the 
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field of home economies, however, there were in 
the spring of 1942 still more students than there 


were in either 1937 or 1938 in spite of conseeu- 


tive declines for both semesters of the academie 
1941-42. 


m workers makes it imperative that 


year, fhe importance of nutrition 


and extensi 
this phase ol higher edueation be not neglected. 
If “food is to win the write the 


war and 


pea e” a large share of the direction of the agri- 


cultural effort will depend on the professionally 


influence 


prepared extension worker whose 
tems from the campus at Cornell University, 
and on his colleagues in the experime ntal plots 


and laboratories; yet since October, 1939, the 


State College of Agriculture has shown losses 
equalling 20 per cent of the student population 
of that year. 

This brief resumé of directions in college en- 
rollments over the past five years indicates that 


campus registrations reflect an interrelation 


among many factors that originate in our eul- 
ture. No one factor alone accounts for a gain 
or loss, nor do the factors impinge with equal 
force on all institutions. The adjustment be- 
tween the immediate military and industrial de- 
mands and the maintainance of a reservoir of 
trained personnel in time of crisis is a delicate 
one that involves both the present and future 
welfare of our people. 
J. Hittis MILLER 

ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

NeW YOrK 


DEPARTMENT 


STATE EDUCATION 


DorotHy V.N. 


BRooKS 


SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON DEFENSI 
ACTIVITIE NY THE COLLEGES 
p UNIV! TIES OF THE STATR 
OF NEW YORK 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 

THE recent emphasis on general education 
especially in the freshman-sophomore years, has 
led a number of liberal-arts colleges to reeon- 
sider their academic offering. Centre College, 
after more than a year of study by a committee 
of its faculty, has adopted the following eore 
curriculum in general edueation for the first two 
vears: 


Freshman Year 


1. Physical science—6 semester hours 


2. Communication—6 semester hours 
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3. Social science—6 semester hours 


4. Language (if necessary)—6 semester hours 


5. Elective—6 semester hours 


6. Physical education 


Sophomore Year 


1. Humanities—S8 semester hours 


Biological science—6 semester hours 
3. Philosophy of life—S8 semester hours 
4. Language (if necessary )—6 semester hours 
5. Elective—6 semester hours 


6. Physical education 


Before adopting this curriculum the com 
mittee agreed that the following principles and 
assumptions should guide it in its work (already 
the faculty had adopted general objectives for 
the college) : 


1. The work of the first two years in general edu 
cation should be distributed over the great areas of 
knowledge, such as the humanities, the natural sci 
ences, and the social sciences. 

2. A core curriculum should be set up that will 
rather 


give 


than the traditional courses. 


this distribution through area courses 


3. Though general education should be stressed 
in the first two years of the college course, this gen- 
eral education should provide an adequate basis for 


specialization in the last two years. 


May I submit a brief interpretation of this 
curriculum? 


1. The old-type courses heretofore required of our 
freshmen and sophomores do not provide true dis- 
tribution, since they do not introduce the student 
to the main areas of knowledge. These five general 
courses, we believe, do give adequate distribution 
and meet seriouse objections raised against the tra- 
ditional courses. 

2. The course, Philosophy of Life, should under- 
take to satisfy a minimum Bible requirement and 
give the student a Christian philosophy of life, 
which would, of course, be based on the teachings 
of the Bible. 

3. The specific content of the general courses 
must be left to special committees in the special 
fields and the chairman of the courses. We want 
to state, however, that we do not look on them as 
‘“survey’’ courses in the sense that they must sur- 
vey the whole area which they are supposed to cover. 
They should concentrate on those matters of most 
importance to intelligent and complete living today 
and emphasize the most important periods and 
thinkers, the most significant men and movements 


and ideas, and deal with first-hand material. 
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4. We feel that mental health has been provided 
for in all the courses we give, especially through our 
( ounseling program. 

5. Eleetives allowed for concentration courses in 
the field in which the student plans to major would 
\ffer further distribution over the major areas of 
knowledge if the student so desires. 

6. The student whose major is science or the pre- 

dical student would not take the general courses 

in science, 
7. All students must pass a proficiency test for 
: reading knowledge of one language; and for those 
planning to take graduate work two foreign lan- 
guages are strongly urged. 

8. To avoid overloading, some courses may be 


arried over into the junior year. 


James H. Hewterr 
DEAN, 
CENTRE COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE, Ky. 


STEPS TOWARD BETTER SCHOOL LIFE 
FOR RETARDED PUPILS 

ScHOOL AND Society, through Ruth Ortleb, 

ade a significant contribution to the work of 
the N. C. Newbold School, State 
Teachers College, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
Dr. Ortleb’s article, “The Dull-Normal Elemen- 
tary-School Child,” appeared in this journal, 
1939. In it the 
some of the same problems pertaining to re- 


Training 


October 7, author discussed 
tarded children that had so disturbed the teach- 
ers and principal of the Newbold Training 
School. This very able article gave the New- 
bold teachers encouragement to attempt to do 
something about their very large group of re- 
tarded pupils. 

In the Newbold School, a city publie school 
serving also as the campus laboratory school of 
the college, there were enrolled 675 pupils, 75 
per cent of whom were retarded mentally, so- 
cially, or The North 
“Course of Study” and reports from schools in 


physieally. Carolina 
the state having a small per cent of retarded 
pupils served as standards of measurement for 
the Newbold School. 

1938-39, after 
achievement-test reeords, and home and com- 


During months of study, 
munity contacts, this group of teachers found 
that the large proportion of retarded pupils 
was due to (1) lack of school opportunities and 


(2) a large dull-normal group of pupils. By 
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dull-normal we agreed with Dr. Ortleb in this 
discription: that our dull-normal pupils were 
persons who, while not feeble minded, were 
nevertheless lacking in all-round mental eapae 
ity or ability,—a group with IQ’s of from 75 
to 90. 


our school in this group. 


We found 30 per cent of the pupils of 


With comparatively limited facilities, with no 
possibility for additional staff members, and 
with the probable disadvantage of having the 
school used by student teachers, we met this 
problem and determined to do something about 
it. Guided by the article referred to, by ex- 
perimental evidence in our own school, and by 
our pupils’ needs we took the following steps: 


1. An intensive city-wide drive for better atten 
dance. In this effort we were aided by other teach 
ers of the Fayetteville city schools; by the county 
welfare department; by the superintendent of city 
schools; by the Parent-Teachers Association; by the 
Ministerial Allianee, and by the city police force. 
Over a period of a year our retardation was 
reduced 30 per cent. 


) 


2. In that 


additional tests and teacher opinion, homogencous 


view of all had gone before, plus 


grouping was put into effect. There were six ‘‘C’’ 


(or third-class) from grades 
1-6. 


200 pupils. 


groups, ranging 
groups took 


This plan helped to solve some of the 


These care of approximately 
problems of individual differences (mindful of the 
25 per cent of pupils who were not retarded and 
the 70 per cent who were mentally normal or above 


normal). Teachers were selected from the present 


staff and were those best fitted to handle the ‘*C’’ 
group 
effort to provide additional instructional materials. 


classes. The principal made a_ noticeable 
During the summer of 1939 the teachers who had 
taken the special classes made further preparation 
by taking courses pertaining to aids for retarded 
The entire staff 
conscious and collected materials wherever 
this 
hardly enough in which to draw conclusions but 


‘ + 


pupils. became ‘‘special-class 
found. 
Two years of experimentation in area are 
the generally accepted opinion is that many more of 
the 75 per cent of the retarded pupils are feeling 
The 


pupils are also believing in themselves and their 


that their school life is more meaningful. 


ability to progress. 

3. In 1940, club groups were initiated. This was 
done to further a happy, sharing school life. Each 
pupil of the grammar grades and of the oversized 
third-grade groups was allowed to select the club 
of his or her choice. The following clubs were 


formed: Athletic, Science, Dramatics, Folk Dane 
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, uke 
ing, Music, Manual Training, Sewing, and Cook- 
ing. These clubs were handled by organized pupil 


groups and interested teachers (of the grades men- 


tioned above Club days were very popular in 
our school and almost perfect attendance Was 
recorded. Pupils who became weary because of 
their limited ability to work with the regular 
courses—the set curriculum—made valuable con- 
tributions and adjustments to club life. Per- 


sonal and emotional probl ms were also reduced. 


1. In addition to the above steps for better in 


struction or for better pupil development we set 


up in 1940 a ‘‘no-failure’’ program in the pri- 


mary grad We had witnessed over 40 per cent 


retardation in the first grades. This was highly 


undesirable and very expensive. Three interested, 


understanding teachers chose to start the new ex- 


periment, 


After giving a group-intelligence test and mak- 


' : 
ing a close check on ages, there were three classes of 


first graders. The psychologist from the college 
directed the testing and evaluated results. Two 


g 
groups were beginners, the third group comprised 


pupils left over from an earlier first grade. All 


beginners were, in most cases, chronologically six 


years of age, although many were not mentally six 
years old. Our ‘‘no-failure’’ plan does somewhat 
The three teachers men- 


ignore the idea of grades. 
tioned will follow their groups through the primary 
or first three grades. It is felt that, during these 
three years of living together, the children will 
have completed certainly the minimum work listed 
for those grades in the North Carolina ‘‘Course of 
tests were given to these 


Study.’’ Achievement 


yroups at the close of the year 1939 4(), 


Research... 
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Though some of this group would not actually by 
second-grade material in the following year (ac 
cording to the state ‘‘ Course of Study’’) they wer 
allowed to be listed as second graders. This kept 
The teacher’s job is 
to help the pupil develop as fully as possible. It is 
believed that after three years together, pupil and 


teacher, the pupil will be able to enter grammar 


the child encouraged to work. 


grades and keep up. 


All teachers are interested in the possible out 
comes of this experiment. The grammar-gracd 
teachers are enthusiastic over the possibility ot 
having better grammar-grade pupils after 1942 
than they have had previously. Certain positiv: 
results of these efforts for better pupil adjust 
ment will affect policies for the entire schoo! 
and possibly other schools of the community. 
There is not space here to relate some eases o} 
pupils who showed marked development during 
the second year of our program of studying, 
working, and playing together. 

Though still in the process of experimenta 
tion we feel that the four plans briefly ex- 
plained above are safe steps to take. We wish 
agerly to evaluate these three experiments in 
light of the kind of child that we are able to 
help to develop for day-by-day living. Evalua- 
tion may also direct a next needed area for 
growth. 

JULIETTE VIRGINIA PHIFER 

PRINCIPAL, N, C. NEWBOLD TRAINING SCHOOL, 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN THE HOUS- 
ING OF STUDENTS AND THEIR 
SCHOLARSHIP 


THERE has been over the years an abundance 


of diseussion and argument as to the relative 
merits of living at home, in dormitories, in fra- 
ternity and sorority houses, and in private resi- 
denees other than the home, with respect to the 
effeets upon eollege scholarship. From previous 
investigations, little ean be econeluded reliably, 
since the influences of various interfering fae- 
were not controlled or ealeulated in 


tors any 


In general from the lit- 


satisfactory manner. 
the field, the 


may be made: 


following econelusions 


erature in 


1. There is considerable interest in the problems 
of housing of university students. 

2. Group housing situations seem preferable to 
non-group situations, 

3. Students living in college dormitories usually 
ranked above average in scholarship; and students 
who do light housekeeping or who work for their 
room and board usually ranked below average in 
scholarship. 

4, Students living in fraternity or sorority chap 
ter houses usually have average scholarship. 

Under the auspices of the Committee on Edu- 
cational Research and for the Board of Admis- 
sions of the University of Minnesota, the study 
reported here was made as one of a series of 
investigations relative to factors conditioning 
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academie suecess in the university. Four types 
of housing situations were involved in the study: 
(1) Home. 
roof and attending elasses at the University of 


Those living under the parental 


Minnesota. (2) Private residence. Those liv- 
ing at rooming houses, doing light housekeep- 
ing, staying with families other than their own 
parents. (3) College dormitories. (4) Frater- 
nity and sorority chapter houses. 

The reeords of students enrolled in the follow- 
ing colleges were investigated: (1) College of 
(2) College of Law. (3) College of 

(4) College of Engineering. (5) 
College of Business. (6) College of Education. 


The records of both high-school marks and eol- 


Medicine. 


Pharmacy. 


lege marks were obtained from the registrar’s 
office. Since the number of women enrolled was 
small in the colleges of Medicine, Law, Phar- 
macy, and Engineering, only the records of men 
were considered. 

In this problem, the particular factor to 
whieh a specifie source of variation was aseribed 
was the place of residence. The central prob- 
lem was to obtain an estimate of the effect of 
residence upon scholarship and to test whether 
The avail- 


determining the 


or not the presumed effect was real. 
able 
comparability of the groups were high-school 


basie characters for 


average, age, sex, and membership or non- 
membership in fraternities and sororities. The 


differences among the achievements of students 
in different places of residence might be attrib- 
uted partly or wholly to differences in ability 
and industry. The high-school-average mark 
was used as an estimate of these. Beeause of 
the variation in the systems of marking and 
because of the different working conditions in 
the colleges studied, each college was considered 
separately in the analysis of the relationship 
between housing and scholarship. 

Records were considered only of the students 
who continued to live in the same housing envi- 
ronment throughout the entire period of the 
investigation. Since of the 
moved in the course of the time over which the 


many students 
investigation was made, this limiting faetor con- 
tributed toward making the number in some of 
the samples quite small. It was considered es- 
sential to introduce this restriction because only 
in this way eould an accurate record of the 
effect of housing on scholarship be obtained. 
The reeords of both high-school marks and 
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eollege marks were obtained from the registrar's 
marks 


easily amenable to statistical treatment through 


office. | High-school were made more 
assigning the following values to the alphabeti- 
eal letters: A, 95; B, 89; C, 84; D, 79. If the 
student’s marks were reported in either alpha 


4, 5, 


the above values were assigned in as aceurate 


betical letters or figures, such as 1, 2, 3, 
a manner as possible. They were used only as 
a means of control and since the same values 
were used in all eases it did not make any impor- 
tant difference what these assigned values were. 

In the College of Law the marks were reported 
to the registrar in numerical form so it was not 
necessary to make a transformation to render 
them suitable for statistical treatmeat. 

In the College of Business and the College of 
Edueation many of the students were women. 
In the College of Business the reeords of the 

In the College of 
both sexes 


sexes were kept separate. 


Edueation the reeords of were an 


alyzed at the same time. In the other colleges, 
by reason of the small number of women en- 
rolled, further reduced by the number whose 
records were unavailable, the reeords of the 
women students were not considered. 
Statistical Procedure. The 


ods known as the analysis of varianee and eo- 


statistical meth- 
variance were applied to the data in the study. 
The method of analysis of varianee consists in 
the breaking-up of the total sum of squares of 
deviations from the mean of a set of observa- 
tional data into independent parts which may 
be aseribed to specified factors, known and de- 
scribed by the design of the investigation. In 
this way the influence of the factors may be 
isolated and measured. At the same time, an 
estimate of experimental error is obtained, inde- 
pendent of the effect of the known and measur- 
able factors, which provide the basis of the test 
of significance of the various factors isolated. 
The use of degrees of freedom renders the 
method equally valid for large and small sam- 
ples. In the analysis of eo-variance, the asso- 
ciated variation, or the eo-variation of two or 
more quantities, is considered. If two variates 
are under consideration, a separate analysis may 
be made of the variance of each, and at the 
same time, if the two variables are related, an 
analysis of eo-varianee. In the analysis of co- 
variance the sum of products of the deviations 


of the variables from their respective means is 
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broken up into components aseribable to the 
different faetors specified by the design of the 
experiment and to experimental error, 

The problem was to determine if the differ- 
ence in scholarship might properly be aseribed 


to differences in living environment on students. 


The sums of squares Ol the honor point ratios 


of the groups were adjusted for inequalities 
existing with respect to high-school average by 
This ad- 


the regression 


means of the analysis of co-variance. 


justment was made by means of 

ad » ” 4 sd = en 6 
coefficients for “total” and for “within groups”; 
lor “among groups” was Ob- 


Either Welch’s test, with 
the use of Neyer’s Tables, or the F-ratio, de- 


the adjustment 


tained by subtraetion. 


pending upon whether more than two or two 
groups were under comparison, was used to de- 
termine whether or not the experimental errors 
were distributed within groups with the same 
variance. The analysis OL @o-Vvarlance Was ap- 
plied for testing the significanee of the differ- 
ences between the regression coefficients within 
The analysis of variance was applied 


groups. 


for testing the significance of the correlation 


between high school average and honor-point 
ratio. 

Results of the Study. In the College of 
Medicine the reeords of 218 men were studied. 
When they were errouped in aeeordanee with the 
type of their residences while attending the uni- 
versity, the corrected means of honor-point 
ratios of those who lived in private residences, 
of those who lived in fraternities, and of those 
who lived in their own homes were not signifi- 
cantly different. 

In the College of Law the records of 202 men 
were studied. When they were grouped in ae- 
cordance with the type of their residence, the 
corrected means of honor-point ratios of stu- 
dents who lived in private residences, of those 
who lived in fraternities, and of those who lived 
in their own homes were not significantly dif- 
ferent, 

In the College of Pharmaey the records of 


95 students were studied. When they were 
grouped in aceordance with the type of their 
residence, it was revealed that the adjusted mean 


honor-point ratio of the private-residence group 


of freshmen was significantly greater than that 
When the reeords of 


the sophomores were examined it was found that 


of the dormitory group. 
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the adjusted mean honor-point ratio of the 
private-residence group was significantly greater 
than that of the fraternity group, that of the 
dormitory group, and that of the group who 
lived at home. 

In the College of Engineering the records ot 
110 men were studied. When they were grouped 
in accordance with the type of their residence 
no significant difference was found between the 
adjusted mean honor-point ratios of those who 
lived in their own homes, of those who lived in 
fraternities, and of those who lived in dormi 
tories. 

In the College of Business the reeords of 229 
men and 74 women were studied. These records 


were kept throughout the analysis. 
When 


grouped according to their type of residenee, no 


separate 
either the men or the women wer 
significant difference was found between the ad- 
justed mean honor-point ratio of the group who 
lived at home, of the group who lived at private 
residences, and of the group who lived at dormi 
tories, 

In the College of Edueation the records of 16 


When they 


were grouped in accordance with the type of 


men and 42 women were studied. 


their residences, no significant difference was 
found between the adjusted mean honor-point 
ratios of either the freshmen or sophomores 
grouped according to residence. The records of 
students living at home were compared with 
those living at private residence. The other resi- 
dence groups were too small to merit analysis. 

Of the six colleges studied, a significant dif- 
ference in the adjusted mean honor-point ratios 
of students, classified aceording to the type of 
their residence, was found only in the College 
of Pharmacy. In this college the adjusted mean 
honor-point ratio of the private-residence 
groups was significantly greater as freshmen 
than that of the dormitory group, and as sopho- 
mores the adjusted mean honor-point ratio of 
the private-residence group was significantly 
greater than that of the group who lived at 
home, the group who lived at fraternities, and 
the group who lived at dormitories. 

Conclusions. In drawing final conclusions 
concerning the study, certain limitations must 
be considered. One of the most serious of these 
was the absence of information concerning those 
students who registered in any of the colleges and 
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who for unknown reasons dropped out during 
the period over which the investigation was econ- 
ducted. 
conditions might have caused the abandonment 
If the individual found 


the housing situation either from the standpoint 


It is possible that unfavorable housing 
of edueational plans. 


of scholarship, social adjustment, or other rea- 
sons to be unsatisfactory he might have moved 
to a this 
record of achievement was not considered. 


ease the 
The 


students considered in this study were all en- 


different environment. In 


rolled in professional eolleges. Those enrolled 
in the College of Medicine had had the equiva- 
lent of at least three years’ work in the College 
of Science, Literature, and Arts before they were 
admitted to the medieal college. The students 
considered in the colleges of Business, Eduea- 
tion, and Law had had the equivalent of at least 
two years’ work in the College of Science, Lit- 
erature, and Arts before they were admitted to 
their respective professional colleges. If the 
housing situation had been one to influence un- 
favorably the record of scholarship, the student 
may have adjusted to it by doing his studying 
elsewhere, selecting a different housing situation 
where he could adjust himself, or dropping out 
of school entirely. 


In the interval of at least two years between 
matriculating at the university and entering the 
professional college of his choice it is quite likely 
that he, in some way, managed to solve the 
problem of adjustment to his housing situation. 
It was only in the colleges of Engineering and 
Pharmaey that the students entered directly 
from high school. In these two colleges, the 
problem of adjustment might have been more 
difficult, since it might have been the first ex- 
perience of some of the students in living away 
from home. If they became homesick, spent too 
much time getting acquainted with classmates, 
or seriously missed the guidance of parents or 
former teachers, their record of achievement in 
Among the stu- 
dents enrolled in these two colleges and living 
at home, some of the above conditions would 
have been avoided. Still the process of adjust- 
ment to the life on a great university campus 
would have been more difficult for a freshman 
than for a student who had been on the campus 
for two or more years. 

It was difficult to draw general conclusions 


college might have suffered. 
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from a study of housing in fraternities or 


sororities. It seemed that, in either of these in- 
stitutions, the provisions made for quiet con- 
centrated study might have had much to do with 
The 


small 


the record of scholarship. number of 


fraternities and sororities was and one 
unfavorable environment would have had a seri- 
ous effect on the average scholarship of the 
students in the entire elassifieation. Though the 
dormitories are supposed to offer a superior en- 
vironment due to close supervision, living near 
the campus, and the availability of skilled eoun 
selors and free tutoring, it is possible that the 
students did not take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities, if they actually existed, since the op- 
portunities offered did not increase the adjusted 
mean honor-point ratio of these students over 
that of students living in the other housing 
situations studied, 

In conelusion, it may be said that, if a stu- 
dent in the colleges of Medicine, Law, Engi- 
neering, Business, or Education during the 
period of this study, remained in college, it 
made little differenee where he lived as far as 
his reeord of scholarship was concerned. If 
conditions remain as they were during the 
period of this investigation, the construetion of 
fraternity or sorority chapter houses or of dor- 
mitory buildings as living environments for 
students enrolled in the above-mentioned col- 
leges should be justified on some basis other than 
the superior scholarship of the students living 
in those environments. 

Although the study indicated that students 
enrolled in the College of Pharmacy and who 
lived at private residences during the period of 
the investigation achieved higher scholarship as 
freshmen than did other freshmen living in any 
of the other types of residences, this conelusion 
must be accepted provisionally since the samples 
were small and they might not have truly repre- 
sented the population from which they were 
drawn. Nevertheless, the evidence in the study 
indicated that the students in the College of 
Pharmacy living at private residences during 
the period of the investigation achieved higher 
scholarship, as evidenced by a significantly 
greater adjusted mean honor-point ratio, than 
did students living in the other housing situa- 
tions, and, since their potentialities as students 


as measured by the high-school average were 
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concluded that the place of 


more responsible than any other 


better seholarship found 
vironment of the private-residence 
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Bibliography of Econ 
rials. Pp. 35. National 
facturers. 1942. 
e 
BINGHAM, FLORENCE ©. (editor). Community Life 
in a Democracy. Pp. 246. National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 1942. 
\ volume interpreting the American way of life and 
emphasizing the part to be played by the Parent- 
Teachers Association as “guardian of community 
welfare.” 
& 
Vitality through 
Macmillan. 1942. 


Planned Nutri- 
$2.20. 


DAvis, ADELLE. 


Vou. 56, No. 1452 


A guidebook to an understanding of nutrition, con 
taining case studies, rules and lists for ready refer- 
ence, a chapter on “Buying Health on a Limited 
Budget,”” and an appendix on food analysis and body 
requirements, 
e 

Educational Philosophy and Reforms in the Cur- 
riculum of the Elementary School. Department 
of Education, San Juan, P. R. 1942. 


Hvutcuins, Rospert M. The State of the 
sity. Pp. 24. The University of Chicago. 


Univer- 
1942, 
o 


The Origin of the Carolina 
Columbia University Press. 


DOUGLAS. 
Pp. xi+ 341. 


JOHNSON, 
Bays. 
1942. $4.50. 

A critical study and discussion of the ‘meteorite 
sears” on the Carolina coast, their nature, and the 
hypotheses concerning their origin. 

e 


The Organization of Junior High Schools. 


Department of Education, San Juan, P. R. 1942. 


ae 

Progressive Harmony (re 
vised). Illustrated. Pp. 213. Bruce Humphries, 
Ine., Boston. 1942. $3.00. 

A textbook arranging material from past composers 
as the heritage from which distinctive styles are 
evolved. 


ROBINSON, RAYMOND C. 


SANDERS, GERALD D., Hoover H. JORDAN, ROBERT 
M. Limpus, and WALLACE H. Macoon. Unified 
English Composition. Pp. xiii+733+126. F. 8. 
Crofts. 1942. $2.75. 

A full year of freshman composition in one volume. 
Emphasis upon concise English and reading ability. 
e 


Snow, MirIAM (chairman subcommittee, Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young People, 
ALA). The Right Book for the Right Child (re- 
vised). Pp. xxv +285. The John Day Company. 
1942. $3.00. 

Bibliography of 1,300 titles of children’s books — 
grading and divisions to facilitate meeting the needs 
of children from two to fifteen years. 

e 


STONE, CHARLES A., and JOEL S. GEORGES. 
Units in Educational Statistics. Pp. v+ 
Harper. 1942. $1.75. 

The purpose of the book is to furnish teachers with 
a knowledge of statistical procedures as an aid in 
solving educational problems. 


Work 
154. 


Thirty Years of Service. Pp. 118. Illustrated. 
Carey Press Corporation, New York. 1942. 
A tribute to James E. West as chief scout executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America and, incidentally, to 
the American way of life, 


WELLING, RicHARD. As the Twig Is Bent. Pp. 295. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1942. $3.00. 
A book designed to inspire in young people a respect 
and love for democratic government. 

e 


WHITNEY, FREDERICK LAMSON. The Elements of 
Research (revised). Pp. xix+497. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 1942. $3.75. 

A text for college classes dealing with “the whole 
field of research in education.” 





